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THE PORTLAND VASE. 
By Maude Haywood. 

HE Portland Vase, the most exquisite specimen of antique cameo glass extant, is doubly worthy of note, both for its famous 
reproduction by Josiah Wedgwood as well as for its own beauty and its interesting history. The vase was discovered dur- 
ing the pontificate (1638-1644) of Pope Urban VIII. A vault was found by some laborers employed in digging to exist 
beneath a mound of earth called the Monte del Grano, about three miles from Rome on the road to Frascati, 
which proved to be a sepulchral chamber, containing* a marble sarcophagus, within which was the vase full of 
ashes. The mound was probably originally a mausoleum, subsequently demolished to ruins by invading barbarians, dedicated to the 
memory of the Emperor Alexander Severus and his mother Julia Mammcea, who were killed in Germany during a revolt A. T>. 235. 

The vase was placed in the library of the Barberini family, where it continued for more 
than a century, being usually called the Barberini vase. During the eighteenth 
century a princess of that house, through a run of ill-luck at cards, was forced to sell 
some of her finest antiques, and though the Pope forbade their leaving Rome, the 
vase, being small, was carried away and passed into the hands of Sir William Hamilton, 
who sold it to the Duchess of Portland, keeping the matter a strict secret, according 
to her request. On her death, and at the sale of her effects, Wedgwood, being very 
anxious to have the opportunity of reproducing this famous gem of antiquity in his 
beautiful jaspar ware, bid for it, so it is said, against the Duke of Portland, who, 
when he discovered the name of his opponent and the reason of his wishing to obtain 
possession of the vase, promised to Wedgwood, on condition of his withdrawal, the 
loan of the vase for as long a period as he pleased. The Duke completed the purchase 
for the sum of £1,029, and within three days fulfilled his word, June, 17SG. The vase, 
from the time it came into the Portland family, has been called the Portland Vase. 
It is now in the British Museum, having been presented to that institution by the 
Duke later, when Wedgwood had finished with it. Some years back it was smashed 
into fragments by a young man, it was said a medical student, in a moment of 
insanity. It has been, with wonderful skill, pieced together and restored, and is still 
on view, though more adequately protected from any further destructive attempts. 

The earliest account of the vase is in 
the description of the iEdes Barberini, by 
Count Girolaino Tezi, published 1642, in 
the life time of Pope Urban. He says : 
"The eye is particularly caught by a 
sepulchral urn, of a palm and a half in 
height ; of encaustic work, of a violet 
color, most beautifully executed by the 
hand of the artist, and so transparent that 
you would think it a native amethyst. 
Its mouth is neither narrow nor very wide'; 
it has two handles and no cover, its capa- 
city is about half a gallon, the body 
oblong, encompassed with white figures, 
which are encaustic like the ground, and 
so beautiful that you would affirm them 
to have been elaborated by the hand of a 
Phidias. It descends sweetly into a foot 
of turned work, as it were, on which it 
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stands steady." Misson, in his "Travels," in a letter dated 
1688, from Rome, speaks of it as an agate, and says he has been 
told the vase was formed by nature, ready for the sculptor's 
tool, an assertion he finds hardly credible. The idea that it 
was a natural stone loDg prevailed, Bartoli calls it a sardonyx, 
De la Chausse an agate and Montfaucon a precious stone, but 
Count Caylus and Winckelmann speak of it as being composed 
of glass, and Wedgwood, in the pamphlet which he published 
containing the result of his study and researches on the subject, 
confirms their opinion. He says, after discussing various 
theories: ''The ground or body of the vase is a transparent 
blue glass, so deep in color that when looked down upon, or 
viewed by reflection, it appears black and opaque. The raised 
figures are of white glass, so far transparent that the blue color 
of the ground is seen through the thin parts of it, while the 
thick parts have sufficient opacity to conceal entirely the color 
of the ground, and appear of pure white. From a careful ex- 
amination, both of the ground and of the bas-reliefs, and atten- 
tion to some circumstances which do not seem to have been 
hitherto noticed, it. appears clearly to me that the blue body of 
the vase, when formed and still red-hot, was coated all over as 
far as the bas-reliefs were intended to reach with the white glass, 
and that the figures were afterwards produced in this coat by 
cutting it down to the blue ground in the manner of real 
cameos." Wedgwood also discovered that the vase had been 
broken in three places and repaired. . 

The subject of the bas-reliefs, the age and place of produc- 
tion are entirely unknown, and have given rise to many conjec- 
tures. It may have been a votive urn made in honor of Alex- 
ander Severus, representative of him and his mother, or the 
figures may be mythological. The vase may have been brought 
from Greece, and be of very early date; it may be Roman, or it 
•may be Alexandrian. What it is no one has been able to satis- 
factorily prove. Wedgwood points out that such a vase would 
require so long for its execution that it is highly improbable 
that it was made especially to receive the ashes which it con- 
tained when it was discovered, the more likely supposition being 
that it was among the spoils brought to Rome from Greece, the 
figures upon it being emblematic of death and immortality, the 
group on the one side showing death separating a great man 
from his family or empire, and on the other representing his 
entrance as a beautiful youth into Elysium. Dr. Darwin con- 
siders that the subject of the design was most likely taken from 
a part of the Eleusinian mysteries, which were scenical repre- 
sentations of the then received notions of a future life, and this 
opinion Wedgwood mainly adopts as his own. To a faithful re- 
production of this beautiful work of art Wedgwood now bent his 
whole energies, and, as the result of many years of earnest study 
and research, he perceived that it would be almost a matter of 
impossibility to use the same method as in the original. His 
object was to get a similar effect, and that he believed he could 
obtain in his jaspar porcelain, which he had a few years pre- 
viously brought to perfection, in which, to quote his own words, 
he was "absolute." 

The life of Wedgwood, born in 1730, in a little Staffordshire 
village, in the district called "The Potteries," is simply the 
history of the progress of his art, which he found in a very rude 
and primitive coudition. In character and circumstances he was 
eminently suited for the work of bringing it to perfection. Of 
studious bent, and earnest and industrious in spirit, he spared 
no pains nor labor, time nor study to reach his end. Not only 
was he an enthusiast, but he had a clear understanding and 
good judgment, which led him to intuitively perceive the require- 
ments of his age. For although his greatest work, that which 
had won him most fame, is truly the reproduction of this vase, 
he rendered a yet more important service to his country, to the 
advancement of civilization and refinement, by the production of 
a good and artistic yet inexpensive ware for ordinary purposes, 
particularly for table services. Hitherto these had been imported 
from the East or from the continent, and were only within the 
reach of the very wealthy. The masses had to content them- 
selves with wooden cups and platters and pewter dishes, or, at 
the best, the rudest kind of crockery. By this time, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, all was changed, and moreover, 
besides his dainty and elegant table services, Mr. Wedgwood's 
ornamental ware, his Greek and Etruscan vases, his beautiful 
imitations of cameos for jewelry or furniture were all the rage: 
His fame had gone forth all over Europe, and foreign orders 
poured in upon him. In 1774 the famous works at Etruria, 
planned and built under his immediate direction, were opened. 
In their way they were perfect, every part, every detail had 
been designed with a view to its ultimate rise, with every pos- 
sible improvement, by the manufacturer himself. In the man- 
agement of the factory and the direction of his workmen it was 
characteristic of Wedgwood to insist above everything on system, 
order and discipline. 

The following list of the bodies, invented and manufactured 
by Wedgwood, is from his catalogue of 1787. Besides the cream 
color or queen's ware, used especially for the table services : 
(1), a terra cotta, resembling porphyry, granite, Egyptian pebble 



and other beautiful stones of the siliceous or crystalline order ; 
(2), basaltes or black ware, a black porcelain biscuit of nearly the 
same proportions with the natural stone, receiving high polish, 
resisting all acids and bearing without injury a strong fire; (3) 
white porcelain biscuit, of smooth wax-like appearance, contain- 
ing similar properties to the preceding ; (4), jaspar, a white por- 
celain of exquisite beauty, possessing the general properties of 
basaltes, together with the singular one of receiving through its 
whole substance, from the admixture of metallic calces, the same 
dolors which those calces give to glass or enamels in fusion, a 
property possessed by no porcelain of ancient or modern com- 
position ; (5), bamboo or cane colored biscuit, of the same nature 
as the white porcelain biscuit ; (6), a porcelain biscuit remarkable 
for its great hardness, little inferior to that of an agate, a pro- 
perty, together with its resistance to the strongest acids and its 
imprenetrability to every known liquid, which renders it well 
adapted for the formation of mortars and many different kinds of 
chemical vessels. 

After repeated experiments and trials, the first perfect copy 
of the vase was produced in 1789, but probably the finest was 
that completed in 1791, which, after being shown to the Queen, 
was placed for some days in the rooms of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, where its fidelity to the original was certified to by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds. There were altogether about fifty copies of 
the vase made, not all equal in merit, which were sold at £50 a 
piece, a sum, however, which was by no means adequate repay- 
ment for the time and money expended in their production. 



Choice antique furniture in the market is becoming rarer 
every day. Rich modern furnishings of interiors have stimulated 
the demand, and prices are advancing accordingly. Whatever 
the style of the furniture of an apartment, an elegant antique 
piece is never to be judged out of place; its fine good work, 
carving or inlaying, with gracefulness of form, assert a claim to 
appreciation which secures its welcome admission, and if we are 
obliged to pay far more for it than a modern article, we get the 
worth of our money. A number of what may be termed com- 
posite antiques in the way of sideboards and cabinets, from 
fragments of antique furniture, are sometimes offered for sale 
even by leading dealers. We have inspected a massive side- 
board of this class the back of which consisted of vine stem, 
leaves and fruit large as a fullgrown denizen of the vineyard, 
whilst the leading panels were carvings in relief that had once 
done service for the decoration of the altars or reredos of a 
church, including not only scriptural scenes, but grotesque cuts 
illustrative of well known legends. The material throughout 
was oak. The manufactured antique furniture of Europe of 
which we hear so much find no sale in this country, as dealers 
in this line are averse to handling them. A very moderate 
amount of artistic knowledge suffices for their detection. They 
have neither the ornateness in spindlework, or carvings, or in- 
lays, or the constructive strength that characterized the hand 
made furniture at the commencement of this century. 



To find rust on fire irons is .very vexatious, and to remove it 
is often a puzzle. Its presence may be prevented on copper as 
well as iron, and brilliany of surface retained by sponging it 
with fat oil varnish mixed with four fifths of rectified spirits of 
turpentine, but if rust has gathered rub sweet oil well in, and 
forty -eight hours afterwards use finely powdered unslaked lime, 
rubbed well in until the rust disappears. 



In answer to a correspondent we would state that a picture 
hung on the line is hung on a level with the eye of the observer, 
a sight line that shows the painting to best advantage, as the 
spectator stands in the same position as the artist when wielding 
the brush. When hung on the line of sight the lines of per- 
spective in landscape or figure are truly focussed. The condi- 
tions of sight as well as of effect are somewhat altered when the 
picture is placed above or below the line. 



It is astonishing to find a technical journal suggesting as a 
means of lightening the hue of stained wood the application of 
a solution of potash and water, to be afterwards thoroughly 
sponged with fresh water. This suggestion evidently does not 
come from a house painter. Potash, besides damaging the stain 
and giving it a faded appearance, would produce an efflorescence 
in certain states of the atmosphere. 



A delicate and durable cement, admirable for joining various 
tasteful ornairient of card, is made by mixing rice flour and 
water. When of good consistence it admits of a high politsb. 
and may be applied to plaster clay, models, busts, bas-reliefs, etc, 



